CRISIS  OF THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY

general tendency at that period to admit that institutions based
upon 'reason5 were equally suited to all men.1

5SPREAD   OF   THE   NEW   IDEAS

These ideas, which found public expression in England, were
declared criminal in France by the authorities of both Church and
State. Almost all the works of the philosopkes were censured by the
clergy and condemned by the Parlements. Their ideas could be
propagated only through secret channels. Their writings appeared
under assumed names and were smuggled into the country from
abroad or clandestinely printed and secretly circulated in France,
sometimes with the connivance of the authorities whose duty it was
to put a stop to this. While Malesherbes was responsible for the
censorship of printed works in Paris, he was at the same time the
protector of the Encydoptdie, which was denounced by the Jesuits.

Propaganda was carried on more easily by means of conver-
sation, especially in Paris, which had become the centre of intel-
lectual life. This had begun under the Regency in the cafts, of
coffee-houses, which had begun to take the place of taverns for
wine-drinking, and especially at the Cafe Procope,the meeting-place
of men of letters. Its influence was still more widely disseminated
by the salons, in which some great lady - such as the Duchesse du
Maine, Madame de Lambert, or Madame du DefTand - or some-
times a rich bourgeoise - such as Madame GeofTroy or Madame
Helve" this - would bring courtiers and financiers into contact
with writers and scholars. The mistress of the house would choose
the guests and set the tone for the conversation, or even choose

1 The logical, abstract, and universal character of the ideas of the eighteenth
century has been attributed to the characteristic tendency of the French mind
towards logical reasoning and to contempt for experience, which teaches men to
allow for differences between one country or age and another. Taine, who stated
this theory in a brilliant form, derived this alleged character from the method of
Descartes and the classical spirit of the seventeenth century; but as a matter of fact
abstract and general ideas in politics, natural rights, the sovereignty of the people,
the responsibility of the mandataries of the people, and fundamental constitutional
laws were all formulated and applied as early as the seventeenth century - by the
English in their Revolution of 1648 and in the small American colonies. It was,

early as the twelfth century had inclined towards the observation of individual
characteristics.
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